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EOMEO AND JULIETTE' 

At the present time the only recognized sources of Shakspere's 
Romeo and Juliet are Arthur Brooke's long poem, Romeus and 
Juliet, published in 1562, and William Painter's novel, contained 
in his Palace of Pleasure, 1566-67, both of these works being 
based directly on a French novel by Boaistuau, written in 1559. 
Painter's story is merely a close prose translation, whereas the 
poem shows a much freer handling of its original ; of the two pro- 
ductions it was chiefly from the poem that Shakspere drew his 
material. 

But, in addition to these two sources, there seems to have 
existed once in England a pre-Shaksperian play on this subject. 
Brief mention of it is made in the address to the reader which 
Brooke prefixed to his poem. He says: "Though I saw the same 
argument lately set forth on stage with more commendation than 
I can look for (being there much better set forth than I have or 
can do) yet the same matter penned as it is, may serve the like 
good effect." Unfortunately, this play seems to have been short- 
lived in England, for no other explicit reference to it has been 
found, and, so far as we are aware, it is no longer extant. The 
important part, therefore, which it may have played in the history 
of the drama, and the influence which it may have exerted on 
Shakspere have remained hitherto matters of profitless specu- 
lation. 

But though this play in its original form be irrevocably lost, 
we shall find, I think, that it has been fairly well preserved in a 
foreign adaptation; namely, in the Romeo en Juliette, a Dutch 
play in Alexandrine couplets by Jacob Struijs, written about 
1630. 

At first glance, to be sure, one might easily suppose this drama 
to be, like the well-known German Romio und Julietta, nothing 

1 To Professor Kittredge and Professor Baker, of Harvard University, I must here 
acknowledge indebtedness; for although they have not seen my paper in its present form, 
yet, when Z first approached this question some time ago, they offered most helpful 
suggestions. 
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2 Harold de Wolf Fuller 

more than a poor remodeling of Shakspere. But closer study 
reveals the fact that Shakspere, if a source of the play at all, was 
certainly not the only source. To be more explicit, we are con- 
fronted by the following important situation: (1) Large portions 
of the Dutch play clearly go back to Boaistuau, or to some trans- 
lation of Boaistuau. (2) One significant incident finds its coun- 
terpart only in Brooke's version of the story. (3) Numerous 
agreements between the Romeo en Juliette and Shakspere's drama 
cannot be accounted for by any known form of Boaistuau or by 
Brooke's poem. With the Dutch play thus agreeing in turn 
exclusively with Boaistuau, with Brooke, and with Shakspere, one 
is forced to admit that Struijs made use of all these three other 
works, or drew upon some other document which was also used by 
Shakspere — perhaps indeed the play referred to by Brooke. The 
first supposition is on the face of it unlikely ; the second I shall 
now try to illustrate and confirm. 

But to convert this latter supposition into a justifiable conclu- 
sion will require at least two stages of proof: a thorough demon- 
stration, in the first place, that the agreements between D (if this 
letter may stand for the Dutch play) and each of the other three 
works have in reality the exclusive nature which I have ascribed 
to them; and, in the second place, ample proof — reached by a 
careful analysis of certain agreements between D and Shakspere — 
that Shakspere was influenced in these cases by some original of 
D, instead of, vice versa, being here drawn upon by Struijs. 

In considering the first stage of our reasoning, we may pass 
by hurriedly the agreements between D and Boaistuau. They 
really demand no proof; so close are they and so numerous that 
critics have always supposed the play to be founded chiefly upon 
the novel. Thus the names of certain characters — Montesches, 
Capellets, Thibout, Lord van der Schale, Anselmus — have evi- 
dently been suggested by forms similar to those which we find 
in Painter's translation of Boaistuau: Montesches, Capellet, 
Thibault, Bartholomew of Escala, Anselme. In Shakspere these 
names have been changed, in accordance with Brooke's initiative, 
respectively to Montague, Capulet, Tybalt, Escalus, and John. 
Likewise great blocks of dialogue have much closer correspon- 
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Romeo and Juliette 3 

dences in Boaistuau than in Brooke or Shakspere — so, for example, 
the conversation between Romeo and Thibout just preceding the 
fight; Juliette's comments on Thibout's death and Romeo's deed; 
Capellets' angry words to Juliette at her refusal to accept Paris; 
and a considerable portion of Juliette's reflections before taking the 
sleeping-potion. Critics were probably led into such a hasty con- 
clusion as to Struijs' chief indebtedness by the known existence, 
certainly as early as 1618, of a literal Dutch translation of 
Boaistuau.^ The conclusion is manifestly false; but the agree- 
ments upon which it is based are perfectly genuine. Here is a 
convincing example. The words exchanged by Romeo and 
Thibout just before the fatal encounter read, according to Boais- 
tuau, as follows: 

Thibault tu peux cognoistre par la patience que j'ai sue jusques h 
I'heure present, que je ne suis point venu icy pour combatre ou toy & 
les tiens, mais pour moyenner la paix entre nous: & si tu pensois que 
par deffault de courage, j'eusse failly k mon devoir, tu ferois grad tort k 
ma reputation, mais je te prie de croire qu'il y a quelque autre particulier 
respect, qui m'a si bien commands jusques icy, que je me suis contenu 
comme tu vois: duquel je te prie n'abuser, ains sois content de tant de 
sang respandu, & de tant de meurtres commis le pass6, sans que tu me 
contraignes de passer les homes de ma volenti. Ha traistre, dist Thi- 
bault, tu te penses sauver par le plat de ta lague, mais entends a te 
defendre, car je te feray maintenant sentir quelle ne te pourra si bien 
garantir ou servir de bouclier que je ne t'oste la vie.^ 

Next I quote from D: 

Thibout, thou canst see from my patience that I have not come 
here to fight with thee; my only intention is sincerely to make peace 
between thy party and mine. And so if thou dost think that I did not 
take part for lack of courage, thou dost wrong mine honor. Therefore I 
beg thee, believe me — I swear it — that there was no desire on my part to 
do injury to thy faction, but it was rather a very particular affair. Be 
content, then, with the blood which has been shed and with the hves which 
have thus far been lost, without persistently forcing me to act contrary 
to my desire. 

1 The only extant form of this translation of Boaistuau's stories is that which came 
out in 16S0; but this now appears to be the second edition. For information concerning 
the first edition see J. de Witte van Citters, Nederlaruische Spectator, 1873, No. 18, pp. 140 ff. 
The same article furnishes a comparison of the Dutch translation with Struijs' play; on 
this latter subject see also H. E. Moltzer, Shakspere's Invloed (Groningen, 1874), p. 49. 

2 Histoires Traffiques, extraictes des oeuvres Italiennes de Bandel, <& mises en rwstre 
lancrue Francoise par Pierre Boaistuau surnommi Launay, natifde Bretaigne (Paris, 1359), 
Vol. I, p. 53, V . 
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4 Harold de Wolf Fuller 

Thibout. Ha, ha! traitor! thou thinkst by thy idle talk to escape 
me. No, no, look that thou defend thyself, and be ready for my strokes, 
for thou shalt not leave this place alive.' 

Here is Brooke's version: 

Thou doest me wrong (quoth he) for I but part the fraye; 
Not dread, but other waighty cause my hasty hand doth stay. 
Thou art the cheefe of thine, the noblest eke thou art, 
Wherefore leave of thy malice now, and helpe these folke to parte. 
Many are hurt, some slayne, and some are like to dye: 
No, coward traytor boy (qd he) straight way I mynde to trye. 
Whether thy sugred talke, and tong so smootely fylde 
Against the force of this my swerd shall serve thee for a shylde.^ 

Shakspere's phrasing at this point is so different that it need 
not be quoted. Certainly everyone will here recognize Boaistuau 
and not Brooke as the ultimate source of D. And what applies 
to this instance is true of the other instances which I have enu- 
merated above. 

We come now to the one important incident in D which in a 
certain sense is exactly reproduced only in Brooke's poem ; for in 
Shakspere it has been significantly altered. Everyone remembers 
the familiar scene (III, v, 213 ff.) in which Juliet, after having 
antagonized her father and mother, at length turns for help to the 

nurse : 

What say'st thou? hast thou not a word of joy? 
Some comfort, nxirse. 
Nurse. Faith, here it is. 

Romeo is banish'd, and all the world to nothing. 
That he dares ne'er come back to challenge you ; 
Or, if he do, it needs must be by stealth. 
Then, since the case so stands as now it doth, 
I think it best you married with the county. 
O, he's a lovely gentleman ! 
Romeo's a dishclout to him : an eagle, madam. 
Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye 

1 Borneo en Juliette, door Jacob Struijs (Amsterdam, 1634), D 2 r°. Strnijs died two or 
three years before the publication of his play. For help in translating Struijs' play I owe 
much to Professor KalS, of Leyden, who showed at all times the utmost patience and kind- 
ness in correcting my blunders. To him and to my other friends in Netherland my heartiest 
thanks are due for their cordial appreciation of my work in Netherlandish literature ; par- 
ticularly to Professor Logeman, of Ghent; Professor Verdam and Dr. S. G. de Vries, of 
Leyden ; Dr. A. J. Barnouw, of The Hague ; and Dr. J. A. Worp, of Groningen. 

'^Homeus and Juliet, reprinted in Shakespeare's Library, second edition enlarged by 
Hazlitt (London, 1875), Vol. I, p. 134. 
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EoMEo AND Juliette 5 

As Paris hath. Beshrew my very heart, 

I think you are happy in this second match, 

For it excels your first: or if it did not, 

Your first is dead; or 't were as good he were, 

As living here and you no use ot him. 
Jul. Speakest thou from thy heart? 
Nurse. And from my soul too; 

Or else beshrew them both. 
Jul. Amen ! 

Nurse. What? 

Jul. Well, thou hast comforted me marvellous much. 

Go in; and tell my lady I am gone, 

Having displeas'd my father, to Laurence' cell. 

To make confession and to be absolv'd. 
Nurse. Marry, I will; and this is wisely done. [Exit.] 
Jul. Ancient damnation! O most wicked fiend! 

Is it more sin to wish me thus forsworn. 

Or to dispraise my lord with that same tongue 

Which she hath prais'd him with above compare 

So many thousand times? — Go, counsellor; 

Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be twain, — 

I'll to the friar, to know his remedy; 

If all else fail, myself have power to die. [Exif] 

Now, in both D and Brooke this deceiving of the nurse occupies 
a place later in the story. It comes after Juliet's visit to the friar, 
by whose good counsel Juliet's change of cheer is supposed to 
have been effected. The scene in D, which serves as a touching 
prologue to Juliette's ponderings over the possible fatal effects of 
the sleeping-potion, is as follows: 

Juliette. Don't you see, nurse, how nicely all things are turning 
out? Who could have augured for me so soon this happiness? I cer- 
tainly should not have believed I could forget my Romeo so soon; but 
what else is it? I must lookout for my own welfare, and yield to my 
father's wishes. Therefore, no longer perforce, but joyfully I am pre- 
pared to marry with Count Paris tomorrow. Shall Romeo hold me for 
untme? What think you, nurse? 

Nurse. No, my mistress, not at all. He well understands that he 
shall not possess you again; therefore he shall be content. 

Juliette. Let us cease this talk, for I am sleepy. Since we must rise 
up early in the morning, let us go to bed; my bed, I suppose, is ready? 

Nurse. Yes, quite ready. 

Juliette. Well, then, you may go. 
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6 Harold de Wolf Puller 

Nurse. I go. Good night. God give you sweet sleep, my mistress. 

Juliette. The like to you. 

[Exit Nurse.] 
Oh, indeed! Well, you leave me just in time; for I could not have 
restrained my wretched grief any longer, with my husband so fixed in 
my thoughts.' 

I quote now from Brooke: 

But Juliet the whilst her thoughts within her brest did locke; 

Even from the trusty nurce, whose secretnes was tryde. 

The secret counsell of her hart the nurce childe seeks to hide. 

Forsith to mocke her dame she dyd not sticke to lye, 

She thought no sinne with shew of truth, to bleare her nurces eye. 

In chamber secretly the tale she gan renew, 

That at the doore she tolde her dame as though it had been trew. 

The flattring nurce dyd prayse the fryer for his skill, 

And said that she had done right well by wit to order vdll. 

She setteth foorth at large the fathers furious rage, 

And eke she prayseth much to her, the second mariage. 

And County Paris now she praiseth ten times more. 

By wrong, then she her selfe by right, had Romeus praysde before. 

Paris shall dwell there still, Bomeus shall not retourne. 

What shall it boote her life, to languish still and mourne. 

These wordes and like, the nurce did speake, in hope to please. 
But greatly did these wicked wordes the ladies mynde disease; 
But ay she hid her wrath, and seemed well content. 
When dayly dyd the naughty nurce new arguments invent.^ 

In Boaistuau, and hence also in Painter, there is not the 
slightest siiggestion of any such conversation between Juliet and 
the nurse. 

With these facts before us, the situation becomes very signifi- 
cant. We find the incident in D and Brooke coming at the same 
point in the story, and Juliet's attitude given reasonableness by 
the same preceding event, namely, the friar's counsel. In Shak- 
spere, on the other hand, the conversation has been shifted so as 
to lead up to Juliet's visit to the friar: 

Go in; and tell my lady I am gone, 

Having displeas'd my father, to Laurence' cell. 

To make confession and to be absolv'd. 

1 Op. cit., G a V°. 2 Op. cit., pp. 174, 175. 
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KoMEO AND Juliette 7 

We must admit, therefore, that there is contact at this point 
between D and Brooke; or make the most unlikely supposition 
that Struijs, though taking this incident from Shakspere, chose 
for some uncalled-for reason to restore it to its original position 
in the poem.' 

It remains now to consider in detail the matter occurring 
exclusively in D and Shakspere. All of this need not be cited, 
but only those passages where the resemblance is very striking. 
Romeo in D, recounting to his boon companion, Phebidas, his 
experiences at the masquerade, rhapsodizes as follows: 

There for the first time I beheld my love, who like a silver moon 
shone down upon her mates. Next other jewels a brilliant diamond she 
appeared. Her two eyes I saw sparkle as gleam Castor and Polux on 
high.2 

In S (that is, Shakspere's drama), I, v, 46flf.: 

Borneo. O, she doth teach the torches to burn bright! 
It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiope's ear; 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear! 
So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows. 
As yonder lady o'er her fellow shows. 

And II, ii, 15 ff. 

Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

Again in D, Romeo is waiting below Juliette's window, hoping 
to get a chance to speak to her. He says: 

Oh that the blessed window would once open behind which my 
goddess lies in sweetest slumber! Through its opening streaming, my 
bright sun could requicken this half-dead soul of mine. my dear 
love, knowest thou not my passion? Doth thy heart's blood not 
violently keep time with mine ? Methinks that, were my lady in such plight, 
I should a witness of it have within me. O heavens! what do I see? 
A light in my lady's rooms begins to burn; my heart thrills and bounds 

1 Attention is also called to the fact that in these extracts Shakspere in one case shows 
closer correspondence with Brooke than with D— in the nurse's praise of Paris; in another, 
with D as opposed to Brooke— in Juliet's expression of her impatience, and of her relief 
that the nurse has withdrawn. This looks as if some original of D had once served as a 
pre-Shaksperian link in the Romeo and Juliet story. 

2 Op. cit. A 4 r«. 
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8 Harold de Wolf Fuller 

from fear and joy. Oh, might I once accost my goddess on this spot, 
then were the burden lifted from my heart. Soft! let me listen to what 
she says. 

[Juliette leans out her window.] 

Jul. What troubled voice laments below me here? Who is it here 
goes prowling alone in the darkness and breaks my light sleep ? Ah, by the 
moon's light I now see Romeo sheltered, 'neath my window standing.' 

InS (II, ii, 2ff.): 

Romeo. But soft! what light thro' yonder window breaks? 
It is the' east, and Juliet is the sun. 
Arise, idir sun, and kill the envious moon. 

It is my' lady, O, it is my love! 
O, that she knew she were! 

Jul. Ay me! 

Romeo [4-side]. Shall I hear more, or shall I speak at this? 

Jul. What man art thou that thus bescreened in night 
So stumblest on my counsel? 

In neither Painter nor Brooke does the language at this point 
of the story bear any close resemblance to the passages which I 
have just quoted. Painter says merely: 

And after he had bene there many times, missing the chiefest cause 
of his comming, JuUetta, impacient of hir evill, one night repaired to hir 
window and perceived through the brightnesse of the moone hir friend 
Rhomeo hard under hir window, no lesse attended for, than he himself 
was waighting. Then she secretly with teares in hir eyes, and with 
voyce interrupted by sighes, sayd: "Signor Rhomeo, methinke that you 
hazarde your persone too much," etc.^ 

And the conversation then corresponds to dialogue in D and S 
immediately following that which I have quoted. Brooke gives 
much the same account as Painter: 

And Juliet that now doth lacke her hearts releefe; 

Her Romeus pleasant eyen (I mean) is almost dead for greefe. 

1 Op. cit., B 1 ro. 

^R)wmeo and Julietta. The goodly Historie of the ti-ue and constant Lone beiwene 
Rhomeo and Julietta^ the one of whom died of poison, and the other of swow and heuinesse ; 
wherin be comprised many aduentures of Ipue, and other deuises touching the same. The 
XXV. Nouel. Contained in Vol. II of the Palace of Pleasure (London, 1567), p. 224. 
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Romeo and Juliette 9 

Impacient of her woe, she hapt to leane one night 

Within her windowe, and anone the moone did shine so bright, 

That she espyde her love; her hart revived sprang 

And now for joy she clappes her hands, which erst for wo she wrang 

" O Romeus (of your life) too lavas sure you are. 
That in this place, and at thys tyme, to hazard it you dare," etc' 

After taking leave of Juliette at the break of day, Romeo, in D, 
departs with the resolve to put his affair before Friar Lourens. 
And the friar, discovered in front of his cell, opens the next scene 
with the following words : 

The black curtains of heaven's dome fall down towards the west, 
letting the eastern sky grow pleasant with light. The messenger of the 
sun begins to color the hori2»n a fiery glow. Each bird draws out its 
head from under its wing and hops from branch to branch, and with its 
sweet voice sings the praise of God. But man lies still in his soft and 
senseless bed, dumb with restless slumber. He looks not toward the 
day, nor thinks but once of God; but dotes on idleness and sloth, etc. 
[He reads to himself from a little book.] 

Romeo. Soft! is it not he? Yes, there he goes muttering along, 
seeming to converse with the pages of the book. I will go to him and 
lay my affair before him. Good morning, father. 

Friar Lourens. Deo gratias, my son. What brings thee here so 
early? This strikes me as most strange.^ 

In S the arrangement of scenes is exactly the same. Bidding 
Juliet adieu, Romeo determines to visit Friar Laurence and 
exit. The friar opens the next scene thus (II, iii, Iff.): 

The grey-eyed mom smiles on the frowning night. 
Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of light. 
And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day's path and Titan's fiery wheels: 
Now, ere the sun advance his burning eye. 



I must fill up this osier cage of ours 

With baleful weeds and precious-juiced flowers. 

[Enter Romeo.] 
Romeo. Good morning, father. 
Fr.L. Benedicite! 

What early tongue so sweet saluteth me? 

Young son, it argues a distempered head, etc. 

I Op. cit., pp. 95, 96. 2 Op. cit., B 2v». 
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Another one of these exclusive resemblances is brought out by 
the following: In D, Romeo, in recounting to Phebidas what 
happened at the banquet, explains that when he was recognized, 
all of the Capellets restrained their ire and feigned the utmost 
courtesy. So far this is in complete accord with all the versions 
of the story except Shakspere's, where Tybalt is with difficulty 
silenced by a stern rebuke from his uncle. A little later in D, 
however, there occurs something not at all unlike this Shaksperian 
situation. In a scene involving Capellets, Thibout, and Paris, 
Thibout, commenting on Romeo's conduct in appearing at the 
house of his enemy, starts a discussion by exclaiming: 

Alas ! friend Paris, it was the greatest agony for me not to chastise 
his impudence on the spot; my blood boiled from top to toe. And if it 
had not been for dishonoring the company I would have split his head 
in two before the eyes of all. 

Capellets. It is better that you did not so. 

Paris. There would have been little honor in it, too. 

Thibout. Be it shame or honor, I say it here, and I swear it, that I 
shall be Komeo's undoing the very next time I meet him; or, if not, then 
he shall make me greet the dust. 

Capellets. Pardon his youth. 

Paris. He hath done little that is wrong. 

Thibout. No my friend, not you nor anyone shall talk me out of this. 

Capellets. Be better advised.' 

The well-known passage in S reads as follows (I, v, 56 ff.) : 

Tyb. This, by his voice, should be a Montague. 

Fetch me my rapier, boy. What dares the slave 

Come hither, cover'd with an antic face, 

To fleer and scorn at our solemnity ? 

Now, by the stock and honor of my kin, 

To strike him dead I hold it not a sin. 
Cap. Why, how now, kinsman! Wherefore storm you so? 
Tyb. Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe, 

A villain that is hither come in spite. 

To scorn at our solemnity this night. 
Cap. Young Romeo is it ? 

Tyb. 'Tis he, that villain Romeo. 

Cap. Content thee, gentle coz, let him alone; 

He bears him like a portly gentleman; 

1 Op. cit., B 3 Vo. 
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And, to say truth, Verona brags of him 

To be a virtuous and well govern 'd youth : 

I would not for the wealth of all the town 

Here in my house do him disparagement; 

Therefore be patient, take no note of him: 

It is my will, the which if thou respect. 

Show a fair presence and put off these frowns, 

An ill-seeming semblance for a feast. 
Tyb. It fits, when such a villain is a guest; 

I'll not endure him. 
Cap. He shall be endured. 

Tyb. Patience perforce with wilful choler meeting 
Makes my flesh tremble in their different greeting. 
I will vnthdraw: but this intrusion shall 
Now seeming sweet convert to bitter gall. 

It has always been said that Shakspere's was the only version 
of the story in which Mercutio was killed in the fray between the 
two hostile houses, and in which therefore Komeo was given an 
almost righteous motive for attacking Tybalt. But observe the 
following passage from D, remembering that Mercutio is here 
impersonated by Phebidas: 

Thibout, Coiint Paris, Marco, Bastro : Capellets, enter. Phebidas, 
Carlo, Paulo, Jacomo : Montessches, skirmishing with one another. 

Thibout. Allons! friends, step up to them; each one look to his 
blade. The rogues stand, and draw their swords. 

Paris. What! so courageous? 

Marco. Can we endure this impudence? 

Bastro. Come, then ! why do we hold back ? 'tis time to chastise them. 

Thibout. You night-lopers ! how comes it that you let not good folk 
sleep? What madness is this, that you bawl about the streets? Home 
with you at once! unless you are looking for hides striped with blows. 
Well! 

Phebidas. To sling abuse is no art. What right have you so grossly 
to dub us night-lopers? Would you dare answer me this, point for 
point ? 

Thibout. What say you, naught but villain? Have you the courage 
to brandish a dagger's point ? I think not. Come, then! I will teach 
you — have you a heart?— to become the fencing-master of the other 
world. 

Paulo. Impudent fool! 

Marco. Come on! 
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Jacomo. You see that we are not retreating very much, you bluster- 
ing wind-bags ! 

Thibout. You shall soon pay for that. Now stand, stand! give way 
not a step. 

Phebidas. I step back only to get my wind. There! your mantle 
just saved you from a deadly wound. 

Marco. Give way! give way! — you have no chance — before I stab 
you through the heart. 

Carlo. Step up! you begin to brag too soon. 

Paris. There, then! 

Paulo. That missed. 

Bastro. Oh, that came too near. Expect the same from me. 

Jacomo. Behold! you put your life at stake. 

[Romeo comes out and speaks while they fight.] 

Romeo. Make haste, my feet! — why do you fearfully hold back? — 
that I may soon be with my soul's delight. What may it mean that I 
feel in my heart the shadow of a sad misfortune? 

Thibout. How is that for a touch? 

Phebidas. I'm. done for. 

Jacomo. That shall be avenged. 

Romeo. What do I hear? They are really in earnest. Oh! they are 
my friends. I must manage to stop this fighting. 

[Romeo tries to separate them, but Thibout then proceeds to thrust at 

him.'] ' 

Then follows a scene in which Romeo, despite himself, is forced 
to encounter Thibout. The encounter in S is too well known to 
require quoting in full; a few lines will suffice (III, i, 86 ff.) : 

Tybalt. I am for you. [Drawing.] 
Romeo. Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up. 
Merc. Come, sir, your passado. [ They fight.] 
Romeo. Draw, Benvolio; beat down their weapons. 

Gentlemen, for shame, forbear this outrage! 

Tybalt, Mercutio, the prince expressly hath 

Forbidden bandying in Verona streets : 

Hold, Tybalt! Good Mercutio! 
[Tybalt under Romeo's arm stabs Mercutio and flies with his followers.] 
Merc. I am. hurt. 

The situation in neither Painter nor Brooke contains any hint 
of Mercutio's death. 

1 Op. cit. D 1 Vo. 
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Shortly after this point in the story, Shakspere shows us 
Romeo at the friar's cell desperately bewailing his fate. It is 
worth while to compare this scene with the corresponding scene 
in D, both in respect to arrangement of material and to dialogue. 
In S the scene is occupied for some time with Romeo's ravings, 
which are kept somewhat in restraint by the comforting friar. 
Then knocking is heard, and the friar is naturally alarmed for 
Romeo's safety ; needlessly, however, for the visitor proves to be 
the trusty nurse. She enters, and from her Romeo learns of 
Juliet's desperate plight. It is arranged that Romeo shall visit 
his mistress the same night, and exit nurse. The conversation 
between Romeo and the friar is then resumed for a short time, 
before the scene culminates. 

In part the scene reads as follows: 

Fr. L. O, then I see that madmen have no ears. 



Arise; one knocks; good Romeo, hide thyself. 

Nurse [within]. Let me come in and you shall know my errand; 

I come from Lady Juliet. 
Fr. L. Welcome then. 

[Enter Nurse.] 
Nurse. O holy friar, O tell me, holy friar. 

Where is my lady's lord, where's Komeo? 

O, he is even in my mistress' case, 
Just in her case! O woful sympathy! 
Piteous predicament ! Even so lies she. 
Blubbering and weeping, weeping and blubbering. 

Romeo. Spakest thou of Juliet? how is it with her? 

Nurse. O, she says nothing, sir, but weeps and weeps; 
And now falls on her bed ; and then starts up, 
And Tybalt calls; and then on Romeo cries. 
And then downfalls again. 

Exactly the same plan is followed in D, the dialogue, too, is 
very similar. I quote from the middle of the scene: 

Fr. L. My son, keep to thy senses .... Truly, thy grief exceeds all 
bounds. Methinks I hear some one. Still! I will go first and see who 
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it is, that thou mayst not be betrayed; and so it be not a trusty friend, 
he shall remain outside. Ha! 'tis the nurse. Now I may open the door. 

[Enter Nurse.] 

Romeo. My heart is comforted. What may she bring? Welcome, 
nurse; how is it with my Juliette? What tidings bringest thou me? 

Nurse. Alas! Komeo, my mistress lies for thy sake in extreme 
grief; she sighs the whole day long, and cannot sleep an hour of the 
night — so presses her her sorrow. My heart breaks to hear her moan 
and sob in the bitterest of the night. Thy absence, my lord, makes her 
often call for death.' 

There is a total lack of such dialogue in Painter and Brooke. 
Painter simply states that the nurse came to the friar, who agreed 
to send Komeo to his mistress that evening. Brooke gives the 
nurse exactly the same rSle: 

By this, unto his cell, the nurce with spedy pace. 

Was comme the nerest way; she sought no ydel resting place. 

The fryer sent home the newes of Romeus certain helth. 

And promesse made (what so befell) he should that night by stelth 

Comme to his wonted place, that they in nedefull wise 

Of theyr affayres in time to comme, might thorowly devyse. 

Those joyfuU newes, the nurce brought home with merry joy, etc." 

One more citation will perhaps be sufficient to clinch for the 
reader the reality of this exclusive agreement between D and S. 
The lines which I shall now quote all have to do with Romeo's 
leave-takings of Juliet. In S there are two: one the first evening 
in the orchard, the other just before Romeo sets out for Verona. 
In D there is one additional farewell, as indeed in the narrative 
versions; namely, on the night when Romeo visits Juliette under 
most propitious circumstances. This visit Shakspere has natur- 
ally omitted, inserting some of its details, perhaps, in the second 
of his two scenes. The first evening that Romeo is in the orchard 
Juliette in D exclaims: 

I love thee, it is true, and am wholly thine; but ah! my love, too 
horribly I fear that our passion shall come to naught, all for the deadly 
hatred which my kin have sworn to thine.' 

At the corresponding point in S Juliet expresses the same senti- 
ment (II, ii, 116 ff.): 

1 Op. cit, E 2 ro. a Op. cit., pp. 130, 131. 3 Op. cit., B, 1 t£. 
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.... although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract tonight: 
It is too rash, too unadvis'd, too sudden. 

Some features of the second and third leave-takings in D also 
remind one of the familiar last farewell in S. The trusty nurse 
becomes anxious because of the length of Romeo's stay. She says : 

Good people, hvury! I see Aurora rising up red in the east: 

[Romeo proceeds to climb down.} 
Juliette. Farewell, with this kiss, my love. God keep you safe.^ 

Then in the third leave-taking: 

Romeo. Alas! how time flies! the clock already says four. My 
dearest wife, I must depart at once. 

Juliette. Is it already so late? this night has seemed to me much 
shorter than the half hour I waited for thee. 

Romeo. My time approaches. 

Juliette. Alas! 

Romeo. Do not give way to sadness. 

Juliette. Thy going makes my heart most heavy, as if we never more 
should meet together. 

Romeo. Put away this idle fancy, which lays a heavy doubt upon 
thy heart. Think not upon the darkest path, but picture a sun-lit future. 
Well then, soul of my soul, with this one kiss I needs must take my 
leave; it is high time. 

Juliette. O bitter parting! it breaks my heart in two. I shall die, 
my love, of grief. 

Romeo. Be patient yet, I bid thee, and put this sorrow from thy 
heart; like sorrow presses me, and yet I needs must go. Farewell, my wife. 

Juliette. O sweet mouth, let me kiss thee for the last. O my soul! 

Romeo. I must be gone with haste; I must descend. Be content, 
my love, and trust that fortune will soon change our soixow and grief to 
joy. For the last, farewell. 

[He climbs down.] 

Juliette. Farewell, my only lord and master. Alas! my grief has 
made me giddy— I fear lest I fall. [Exit.y 

This should be compared carefully with the following from 
Shakspere (III, v. Iff.): 

1 Op. cit., C S v». 2 Op. cit., F 1 ro. 
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Juliet. Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day. 

Nurse. The day is broke; be wary; look about. [Exit.] 

Romeo. Farewell, farewell! one kiss and I'll descend. 

[He goeth down.'] 
Juliet. Art thou gone so? love, lord, ay, husband, friend! 

O, think'st thou we shall ever meet again? 
Romeo. I doubt it not; and all these woes shall serve 

For sweet discoiu«es in our time to come. 
Juliet. O God, I have an ill-divining soul! 

Methinks I see thee, now thou art below. 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb: 

Either my eyesight fails, or thou look'st pale. 
Romeo. And trust me, love, in my eye so do you. 

Dry sorrow drinks our blood. Adieu, adieu! [Exit.] 

Painter and Brooke, at this point of the story, could have 
furnished Shakspere with next to nothing. In regard to the last 
two leave-takings, it is stated by both authorities, though not in 
direct discourse, that the lovers, disturbed by the approach of 
Phoebus, make their adieus, Romeo on the first occasion kissing 
his mistress good-by, and on the second swearing eternal constancy, 
amid much lamenting by both. 

So much for the passages in which D agrees exclusively with 
one or another of the three works. Surely sufficient citation of 
these has been made to confirm my original hypothesis — that 
Struijs either made use of Boaistuau, Brooke, and Shakspere — 
all three; or drew his material from some once extant document 
which contributed largely to the growth of the Romeo and Juliet 
story in England, before it reached Shakspere's hands. The 
former supposition, as was indicated at the outset, seems most 
unlikely. But in the next stage of our reasoning it will, I hope, 
appear not only unlikely but quite untenable. 

II 

To establish this point beyond doubt will require some psycho- 
logical study of certain other matter occurring only in D and S; 
for the discussion now resolves itself into a question of mental 
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reaction. We shall find, I think, parallel passages which, if 
judged impartially and quite apart from any thought of their 
time or place of composition, will seem to imply that lines in D 
stimulated Shakspere; and not, vice versa, that the Shaksperian 
lines reacted upon Struijs. If real traces of such mental reaction 
exist, then the inference will be inevitable that Shakspere was 
influenced in reality by some lost source of D, since D itself was 
not composed until after his death. 

Now, there are, indeed, lines in D which in every case look 
like the starting-points of Shakspere's subtler, more compact 
creations. For it will never do to infer that we here have in D 
Shakspere's drama unaccountably garbled and degenerate. On 
the other hand, as everybody knows, Shakspere's mind was 
always widely reactive : a line, a word, the barest hint in whatever 
source he was using stirred for a moment his imagination, and 
then became practically transformed. The following quotations 
will, I hope, bring out the point I am trying to establish. When 
Romeo, in S, receives from his man the false news of Juliet's 
death, he says (V, i, 24) : 

Is it even so? Then I defy you, stars! 
Meaning, probably, that he defies fate to do him any further 
harm, since this news has already killed him. But in D there is 
at this point a much more elaborate passage. It reads as follows: 

Is my mistress dead f is it true ? How comes it then that Phoebus 
still shines on? Or can he still without flickering cast his gaze upon the 
earth? Away day! away day! depart and leave me in my grief; and 
draw the black hag, Night, before your eyes .... Fade, wretched stars, 
and lead Diana from this place; let hell's deep darkness settle on me here.' 

Here is a typical Senecan wail which Shakspere has apparently 
condensed to a poignant exclamation. 

To continue : Romeo, in D, while he is waiting below Juliette's 
window, thus invokes night: 

Come, thou dark shroud, as is thy wont, and cover with thy shadow 
the half of this world's orb; while I in lonely gloom make echo rewail 
my own lament, in the innermost of Venus' temple, where my Juliette is? 

In S (II, ii, 159 ff.) Juliet, thinking that Romeo has withdrawn 
from the orchard, cries: 

1 Op. cit., H 2 TO. 2 Op, cit., B 1 ro. 
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Hist ! Romeo, hist ! O, for a falconer's voice, 

To lure this tassel-gentle back again! 

Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud; 

Else would I tear the cave where echo lies, 

And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine 

With repetition of my Romeo's nam,e. 

The essential similarity of these two conceits is of course apparent. 
And since they appear at practically the same point of the story, 
there can be little doubt that one was dependent upon the other, 
with the chances greatly in favor of Shakspere's having been the 
borrower, for there is exactly the sort of transformation that one 
would expect at his hands. 

The next instance of this kind is found in the orchard scene. 
A part of Romeo's love-making, in D, is the following: 

Thou, O Goddess, art the sole beacon towards which I sail. Wilt 
thou unpityingly withhold thy light from mine eye, then must my ship, 
to my ruin, perish; for unless some haven be at hand, its freight will sink 
it to the depths.' 

Compare with this Romeo's similar love-making in S (II, ii, 82 ff. ) : 

I am no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 

As that vast shore wash'd with the farthest sea, 

I would adventure for such merchandise. 

Again, when Romeo in D is leaving Verona for Mantua, the 
thought of his love brings to his lips this sad lament: 

When I think that I am banished from that divine being whose 
sweetest nectar I may no more taste; whose dear mouth I may no more 
reach unto; whose godlike voice my ears, as if unworthy, shall hear no 
more — I fall o'erwhelmed in tears.^ 

At the friar's cell Romeo in S expresses similar grief (III, iii, 

29 ff.): 

'Tis torture, and not mercy: heaven is here. 
Where Juliet lives ; and every cat and dog 
And little mouse, every unworthy thing. 
Live here in heaven and may look on her; 
But Romeo may not: more validity, 
More honorable state, more courtship lives 
In carrion-flies than Romeo: they may seize 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand 
And steal immortal blessing from her lips. 

1 Op. cit., B 1 vo. 2 Op. cit., F 2 ro. 
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Who, even in pure and vestal modesty, 
Still blush, as thinking their own kisses sin; 
But Romeo may not; he banished. 

Certainly this idea in D might easily be construed as the barest 
embryo of the Shaksperian lines ; it could never have resulted from 
a slovenly adaptation of these. 

A very few more examples of this sort will perhaps be suflB- 
cient. After Romeo, in D, has learned from his man of Juliette's 
supposed death, he says, among other things: 

O death, O cruel death! thee will I curse to all eternity. Must thou 
needs have reft that dear life, so before her time? Must thou needs have 
hastened to banish from the light of day that sweet mistress whose dear 
eyes rejoiced the earth ? Didst thou think her gain thy triimiph ? . . . . 
No, 'tis to thy shame that thou dost root from the earth the fairest flower, 
and sparest the rankest weed. Thou dost the greatest injury to the 
world that thou robbest her of her choicest, and leavest the halt, the 

blind, the deaf archer, void of reason, or else uncertain of thy 

aim! thou hast envied the earth the fostering of her, and thou grudgest 
me the joyful embraces of such a wife.' 

The corresponding passage in S comes a little later in the story; 
namely, when Romeo is at Juliet's tomb. He says (V, iii, 45, 46): 

Thou detestable maw, thou womb of death, 
Gorg'd with the sweetest morsel of the earth; 

and 11. 91 ff.: 

. . . . O my love! my wife! 

Death, that hath suck'd the honey of thy breath. 

Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty. 



.... Ah, dear Juliet, 
Why art thou yet so fair? Shall I believe 
That unsubstantial death is amorous. 
And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour? 

In D, after Pedro has helped Romeo to effect an entrance to 
the tomb, he becomes thoroughly frightened: 

From fear I seem to see a troupe of ghosts prowling about me, and to 

hear groans and loathsome crackling sounds I will sit down here 

to sleep a while, to rid my brain of this dread fantasy.^ 

I Op. cit., H 3 Vo. 2 Op. cit., H i Vo. 
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In S, it will be remembered, there are two servants at the tomb: 
the page of Paris and Komeo's man, Balthazar, it being generally 
admitted that Paris' visit to Juliet's tomb was added to the story 
by Shakspere himself. When the page is bidden to withdraw, 
he says (V, iii, 10 ff.): 

I am almost afraid to stand alone 

Here in the churchyard ; yet I will adventure. 

A little later Balthazar confides to the friar (1. 137): 

As I did sleep under this yew-tree here, etc. 

It is perhaps not without the bounds of coincidence that in both 
D and S a servant should be afraid of spooks in the churchyard; 
but that in each Komeo's man should go to sleep, while his master 
is engaged in such precarious business, is good proof of borrow- 
ing. Suppose, therefore, that in an old English play Shakspere 
found this incident much the same as I have described it in D. 
How natural, then, for him, in adjusting it to his newly created 
situation, to distribute these two states, fear and drowsiness, 
respectively, to the tender young page and to Komeo's man! 

To test this explanation one may revert for a moment to a con- 
trary supposition — that Struijs was here pilfering Shakspere. If 
this was the case, why did he choose to obliterate the important 
feature of Paris' visit to the tomb, and to conform thereby to the 
older versions? Here is a case, then, of peculiar significance, for 
it brings out the similarity in D both to S and to the earlier form 
of the story. What better proof could there be that an English 
source of D served as a link somewhere between Boaistuau and S ! 
Nor is this the only instance of this sort; there are at least two 
others. In the first orchard scene Juliet, in D, is able to recog- 
nize Komeo because of the moonlight, just as in Boaistuau and 
Brooke; Romeo does not need, as in Shakspere, to speak to dis- 
close himself. And yet the "business" in both dramas at this 
point is surprisingly close. He stands, in D, singing Juliette's 
praises beneath her window, out of which she then leans. "Soft!" 
he whispers, "let me listen to what she says." In this design, 
however, he is thwarted because she has become aware of some- 
one's presence. "What troubled voice," she asks, "laments below 
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me here? Who is it here goes prowling alone in the darkness, 
and breaks my light sleep? Ah, by the moonlight I now see 
Romeo sheltered, 'neath my window standing." In this compli- 
cated instance, what really happened seems to have been this: 
The source of T> followed Boaistuau in having Juliette recognize 
Romeo in the moonlight, but added the conversation which here 
corresponds with S, as also Romeo's expressed wish that he might 
secretly overhear Juliette's words — a wish, however, that was not 
gratified — not at least until it fell under Shakspere's notice, who 
at once saw the dramatic and poetic power to be gained by work- 
ing out this hint. 

The other similar case can be described more briefly. Romeo, 
in D, takes leave of Juliette three times — the first night in the 
orchard, on the marriage-night, and finally when he departs from 
Verona. This agrees well enough with Boaistuau and Brooke, 
both of which authorities account for the first and last leave- 
takings, and say in addition that after the marriage Romeo 
frequently visited Juliet in her chamber. The second of the 
three scenes in D is naturally not to be found in S; in place 
of it there is Juliet's well-known soliloquy, beginning, "Gallop 
apace, you fiery-footed steeds." The phrasing in all these three 
scenes in D, however, shows marked correspondence with lines 
in S, rather than with Boaistuau or Brooke. What does this 
mean? Again that the source of D was a pre-Shaksperian link 
in the story. 

The argument thus far may be summarized as follows: The 
first part tended to prove that D was indebted either to all three 
of the works, Boaistuau, Brooke, and S, or to some English docu- 
ment, anterior to Shakspere, but now lost, which once added to 
the growth of the Romeo and Juliet fable. The second part of 
the argument made the latter of these suppositions alone seem 
tenable, by establishing indebtedness on Shakspere's part to this 
assumed English prototype.' 

iThe objection may possibly be raised tliatStruijs may have based his play upon Shak- 
spere's first, 1591 (1) version, and that therefore the cases cited in this section of my paper 
are only, after all, examples of Shakspere making over his earlier self. This objection, 
however, seems to me hardly valid. For in these revisions there are the distinctive 
features of Shakspere's genius, which were not lacking to him even in the early period of 
his career. 
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III 

Hitherto I have taken it for granted that the lost source of D 
was a play. And, indeed, this seems hardly to require proof, 
since it would have been far easier for this type of literature to 
stray from England over to Holland, through the agency of trav- 
eling troupes of English actors, than for an obscure prose romance 
or poem. To assume off-hand, however, that this source was the 
play referred to by Arthur Brooke might appear a little hasty, 
since a popular story of this sort might well enough have been 
dramatized in England two or three times before, say 1590. But 
other things than Brooke's mere reference urge one to place the 
play at an early date. 

Thus we shall find it instructive to make some comparison of 
D and the poem ; especially of those points of contact in the case 
of which Boaistuau, and therefore Painter, furnish no correspon- 
dences. These are two in number^the scenes containing Borneo's 
ravings at the friar's cell, and the nurse's attempt to reconcile 
Juliet to the marriage with Paris. In the former case, resem- 
blances in phrasing being rather vague, no inference can be drawn 
other than that, as far as the mere incident is concerned, the 
English play and the poem were certainly interdependent. A 
study of the latter case, however, will prove to be more illuminat- 
ing. In D the nurse makes no attempt whatsoever to praise 
Paris above Romeo. Her only comment on the situation is her 
reply to Juliette's question: "Shall Romeo hold me for untrue, 
what think you, nurse?" She says: "No, my mistress, not at all. 
He well understands that he shall not possess you again; there- 
fore he shall be content." In Brooke's poem the matter is 
managed differently. Here the nurse 

.... prayseth much to her, the second mariage. 
And County Paris now she prayseth ten times more, 
By wrong, then she her selfe by right, had Romeus praysde before. 
Paris shall dwell there still, Romeus shall not retourne. 
What shall it boote her life, to languish still and mourne.' 

If the English source of D had drawn this incident from 
Brooke, would there not still remain in D more of this dramatic 

1 Op. cit, pp. 171, 175. 
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irony? For to have the nurse praise Romeo above Paris, when 
Juliet is in such desperate straits, furnishes an emotional situation 
which even the crudest dramatist, if once acquainted with it, 
could hardly have disregarded.' 

To place the play in point of time before the poem also 
explains other peculiarities. One sees, for example, why there is 
in D no following of Brooke's initiative in making the nurse a 
comic character. Brooke had mapped out at least rough outlines 
for the Shaksperian scenes in which the nurse, to the great amuse- 
ment of any audience, visits Romeo, and then brings back a mes- 
sage — ^ haltingly given — to Juliet. Certainly no one dramatizing 
this story, and knowing the poem, would have ignored all of the fol- 
lowing lines, which were so easily convertible into dramatic form : " 

To Romeus she goes of him she doth desyre, 

To know the meane of manage, by councell of the fryre. 

On Saterday quod he, if Juliet come to shrift, 

She shalbe shrived and maried, how lyke you noorse this drift ? 

Now by my truth (quod she) God's blessing have your hart. 

For yet in all my life I have not heard of such a part. 

Lord how you yong men can such crafty wiles devise. 

If that you love the daughter well, to bleare the mother's eyes. 

An easy thing it is, with cloke of holines. 

To mocke the sely mother that suspecteth nothing lesse. 

But that it pleased you to tell me of the case. 

For all my many yeres perhaps, I should have found it scarse. 

Now for the rest let me and Juliet alone; 

To get her leave, some feate excuse I will devise anone; 

And then she sweares to him, the mother loves her well; 
And how she gave her sucke in youth, she leaveth not to tell. 
A pretty babe (quod she) it was when it was yong; 
Lord how it could full pretely have prated with its tong! 

And thus of Juliets youth began this prating noorse. 
And of her present state to make a tedious long discoorse. 
For though he pleasure tooke in hearing of his love. 
The message aunswer seemed him to be of more behove. 

1 Even the young Cambridge student (.see Appendiz II), in his hasty Latin dramatization 
of Brooke, used this passage extensively. 

2Here again the Cambridge student took his cue adequately from Brooke. 
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Then he vj crownes of gold out of his pocket drew, 
And gave them her; a slight reward (quod he) and so adiew. 
In seven yeres twise tolde she had not bowd so lowe, 
Her crooked knees, as now they bowe 

She takes her leave, and home she hyes with spedy pace; 

The chaumber doore she shuts, and then she saith with smyling face: 

Good newes for thee my gyrle, good tidings I thee bring. 

Leave ofif thy woonted song of care, and now of pleasure sing. 

For thou mayst hold thy selfe the happiest under sonne. 

That in so little while, so well so worthy a knight hast woone. 

The best yshapde is he, and hath the fayrest face. 

Of all this towne, and there is none hath halfe so good a grace: 

So gentle of his speche, and of his coimsel wise: 

And still with many prayses more she heaved him to the skies. 

Tell me els what (quod she) thus evermore I thought; 

But of our mariage say at once, what aunswer have you brought? 

Nay soft, quoth she, I feare your hurt by sodain joye; 

I list not play, quoth Juliet, although thou list to toye. 

Nothing was done or said that she hath left untolde. 
Save only one, that she forgot the taking of the golde.' 

Here was a gratuity for any dramatist. And, once in the 
English play, the scenes would never have been dropped out by a 
Dutch translator or re modeler; for if there is one thing in broad 
comedy which causes the Dutch the greatest merriment, even to 
this day, it is the garrulity of a housemaid. 

Assumed priority on the part of the English play would 
likewise explain why its author made such extensive use of 
Boaistuau instead of turning to the much more elaborate account 
in Brooke. From the Frenchman he apparently got the proper 
names and great blocks of dialogue. Whereas a comparison of D 
with the poem reveals but the two points of contact which have 
just been commented upon. 

Of course, it is fair at this point to put the question : Why did 
Brooke, except in two instances, entirely ignore the play ? The 
answer is not far to seek. The play, judging by D, added to the 
growth of this fable, it is true, a good deal of figurative language 
and many suggestions for the arrangement of scenes ; but, on the 

1 Op. cit., pp. 102-5. 
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other hand, introduced but one important new incident — the 
death of Mercutio. And this latter is brought in so by the way 
that its purpose might easily have escaped detection. A narrative 
poet, therefore, like Brooke, would have found little to glean 
from the play ; for him the more kindred novella-wiitev, Boaistuau, 
would have been a sufficient guide. Further, Brooke probably had 
the text of Boaistuau directly at hand, whereas he undoubtedly 
had to trust to his memory for the play." Hence it seems safe to 
conclude that the English source of D antedated the poem. 

With this much determined, the date of composition of the 
play falls within very narrow limits — between 1562 and 1559, 
the years in which the English poem and the French novella, 
respectively, first appeared. 

IV 

The mere knowledge that an English play on this subject 
existed as early perhaps as 1560, and that Shakspere used it ex- 
tensively, does not, however, entirely satisfy one's curiosity. One 
wonders about the nature of this tragedy. Did it share with its 
contemporaries, Gorboduc, Camhyses, Appius and Virginia, and 
Tancred and Gismunda, in all the Senecan characteristics which 
were clogging the drama at that time ? Or did it depend for its 
tragedy solely on the tremendous situation inherent in the plot? 
These are questions which one can answer only by referring to D. 

Fortunately, the play seems not to have been greatly changed 
at the hands of the Dutch redactor. In only one instance, indeed, 
is there positive evidence of interpolation. This is where the nurse, 
apropos of Romeo's visit to Juliette's chamber, grossly compares 
feminine temperaments, Italian and Dutch. In other instances 
the author probably adhered pretty closely to his original. 

Two things, at least, make this seem likely. For, in the first 
place, as I pointed out before, considerable portions of D are nothing 
more than slavish paraphrases of Boaistuau, indicating that its 
author's method was certainly no more original than that of his 
English predecessor. And, in the second place, many lines in D, 
as we have amply seen, still have a close similarity to their coun- 

' For reminding me of the cumulative value as testimony of this literary condition I 
must thank Professor Neilson, of Columbia University 
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terparts in S. The force of this testimony will at once become 
apparent if one but reflect what Shakspere's method of adaptation 
habitually was. He seldom paraphrased, he transformed. Take 
the following for example: 
Brooke: 

Art thou quoth he [the friar to RomeoJ a man ? thy shape 

saith so thou art ; 
Thy crying and thy weeping eyes denote a woman's hart. 

So that I stood in doute this howre (at the least) 

If thou a man, or woman wert, or else a brutish beast. 

Shakspere (III, iii, 109-11): 

Fr. L. Art thou a man? thy form cries out thou art; 
Thy tears are womanish; thy wild acts denote 
The unreasonable fury of a beast. 

Here one, surely, observes a tightening up of clauses and a 
deepening of the imagination sufficient to transform Brooke's 
lines from doggerel to poetry of venerable poise, quite suited to 
the sternest mood of the genial friar. Now, if the Dutch author, 
too, had remodeled to any great extent his English source, it is to 
be seriously doubted whether the parallelisms already cited in D 
and S would still be so numerous and comparatively close. Let 
the unconvinced but place side by side the Romeo and Juliet of 
Shakspere and Lope de Vega's dramatization of this fable. The 
absolute dissimilarity of the two plays is proof of what results 
when playwrights of imagination attack the same story. On 
these grounds, therefore, it seems highly probable that Struijs 
did not bother to make many changes. 

V 

If this inference be just, a description of D will serve well 
enough to characterize the English original. Perhaps, first of all, 
since D is so generally inaccessible, a brief analysis should be given 
of each scene. Preceding the play there is, as in Shakspere, a pro- 
logue outlining the action that is to follow. In the opening 
scene of the play, Romeo, besought by Phebidas — who corre- 
sponds to Mercutio — to reveal the cause of his depression and 
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solitary wanderings, at length owns to being involved in a love 
affair the hopelessness of which makes him mad. Phebidas, 
however, is most encouraging ; he informs Romeo in a lyric stanza 
of six lines that the mind of woman changes like the wind; he 
must therefore persist and not despair. Whereupon Romeo is 
induced to recount the circumstances of his first meeting with 
Juliette, which occurred at a banquet at Capellets' house, to which 
Romeo went from a sheer love of danger. After he had taken off 
his masque, as he tells Phebidas, the Capellets, though surprised 
at this evident effrontery, still concealed their anger. Juliette, he 
continues, every portion of whose fair body he proceeds in a lyric 
stanza to eulogize, sat next to him once during the evening, and 
pressed his hand with amorous sighs. Romeo, though admitting 
perforce the impossibility of intermarriage between the two fam- 
ilies, is yet quite beside himself with passion. He has been pass- 
ing by Juliette's house, he says, in the day time, exchanging 
glances with her; but, realizing the danger to which this exposed 
her, he now approaches her house only by night, hoping sometime 
to get a chance to address her. Phebidas, alarmed at this state of 
affairs, yet seeing that any attempt at dissuasion would be futile, 
wishes his friend all success, and exit. 

In scene ii Romeo is discovered beneath Juliette's window, 
invoking the shroud of night to shelter him. While he stands 
rapturously singing her praises, he sees a light suddenly flash in 
her window. Then Juliette appears, and though startled at first 
by this intrusion, soon perceives by means of the moonlight that 
it is Romeo. At once she fears for his safety, but is reassured, 
and at length responds to his ardent love-making, being first 
convinced that marriage is his intention. It is arranged that 
he shall disclose their affair to Friar Lourens and shall urge him 
to appoint a time for the marriage. As the dawn is beginning 
to appear, Romeo sadly takes his leave, resolving to visit the friar 
as soon as possible. 

At the beginning of scene iii Friar Lourens is discovered in 
soliloquy, which reaches the extent of some twenty lines before 
Romeo appears and sets forth his desperate case. The friar's 
objections are only overruled when he hears that Romeo, rather 
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than forego this union with Juliette, will take his life. Finally a 
plan for the marriage is devised: Romeo is to be concealed in 
the cell the following day and to wait for Juliette to come to 
confession. 

Scene iv finds Capellets, Thibout, and Paris in conversation 
concerning the fierce feud between the two families. Thibout, 
insisting that his self-restraint at the feast which Romeo had the 
impudence to visit made him swallow much gall, fiercely denounces 
Romeo and swears revenge, being, however, rebuked in turn by 
Paris and Capellets. Juliette enters for a moment to obtain 
permission from her father to attend confession. After her with- 
drawal Paris pays her a high compliment, whereupon old Capel- 
lets defends the proposition that parents are apt to be happier in 
the possession of a daughter than of a son, enumerating the scrapes 
which a son is likely to get into. Thibout, at once piqued by 
this, takes of course the other side. Then Paris steps in as peace- 
maker, agreeing in general with each, but in particular with 
Capellets, since, as he says, "You have a paragon, pleasing to 
both God and man ; I do not believe that the earth can boast of her 
equal." Further self -felicitations by Capellets follow, in which 
the author has mingled dramatic irony almost too plenteously. 
Exeunt all three. The audience then sees Romeo and Juliette in 
the act of being married; this, however, is effected by pantomime. 

Act II. The first scene of this act is devoted to a long mono- 
logue in which Paris professes love for Juliette and displays some 
fear that she may not accept him. From a scrap of dialogue 
between Romeo and Pedro at the outset of scene ii we learn that 
the ladder has been procured, and that Juliette awaits her lover, 
it now being toward midnight. Before he enters her window, 
Romeo, half -delirious, rejoices at the smiles with which Fortune 
is at present regarding him. Then he goes within, leaving the 
nurse in an outer room to soliloquize at some length, and with 
great indecency, on a subject which in Shakspere is found beauti- 
fully refined in Juliet's monologue (III, ii, Iff.) beginning, 
"Gallop apace, you fiery -footed steeds." 

Scene iii is occupied with a discussion by several members of 
Capellets' faction, arising from some information imparted by Thi- 
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bout. He has heard that a party of the Montesches are to spend 
the evening at Madame Masor's — apparently a notorious inn — 
and is determined to attack the party on the way home. Paris 
at once objects, fearing that blood may be spilt and a great strife 
caused, but is at length entirely overruled. 

In the fourth scene Phebidas and his associates appear on the 
stage, half drunk as a result of their gay evening. Phebidas, to 
the great delight of his companions, retails a flirtation which he 
has just had with Margrita. Soon they are joined by Jacomo, 
who has avoided Madam Masor's and who, by professing a single- 
hearted love, serves as a good foil to the gay, dashing, fickle 
Phebidas, who finds something lovable in every girl, "provided 
she be pretty and accessible." At this juncture they are set upon 
by the Capellets. A lively scene ensues, in which there is blus- 
tering on each side. Then Romeo comes upon the stage, mum- 
bling praises of his love, just in time to see Thibout kill Phebidas. 
At once he tries to interfere, saying that his heart is inclined 
rather to friendship than to hatred; but finally, inflamed by Thi- 
bout's mockery, he pursues and kills this assailant. 

Act III. "Curtains open; the Capellets in mourning with the 
body of Thibout. The Montesches on the other side, prepared to 
exculpate Romeo. The Lord of the Council of Verona." Capel- 
lets proceeds to charge Romeo with murder, but is answered by 
Montesches, who defends his son's action by relating how the 
affair took place. The lord of the council banishes Romeo for- 
ever from Verona. 

The second scene opens with a long lament uttered by Juliette 
alone in her bedroom. At first upbraiding Romeo, she in turn 
falls to chiding her tongue for such uncharitable words, and sinks 
upon her bed in utter exhaustion, just as the nurse enters. At 
length, however, being aroused and somewhat cheered, she forces 
the nurse, by herself bewailing Thibout's death, to utter generous 
sentiments in Romeo's defense. Her attendant finally volunteers 
to get word from Romeo, whom she believes to be in hiding at 
the friar's cell. 

The third scene finds Romeo at the friar's. He complains of 
fickle fortune, which has turned his bliss to banishment, much 
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preferring death to living out of Juliette's presence. Not at all 
encouraged by the friar's suggestion that the judgment which has 
been passed upon him will probably soon be lightened, he goes 
almost out of his senses from despair. At this point knocking is 
heard, and the friar, looking out cautiously that Romeo may not be 
betrayed, is relieved to find that it is the nurse. Inquiring of her 
how her mistress fares, Romeo learns that Juliette does nothing 
but weep and long for death ; whereupon he promises to go to 
her chamber that fevening before quitting Verona. Although 
this plan is vigorously opposed by the friar, who considers it 
dangerous, Romeo insists that he would not omit the visit, even 
though he knew that the streets through which he must pass were 
paved with nickers. 

Act IV. Juliette is seen leaning on her window, awaiting 
Romeo. Though in despair at her unhappy lot, she intends to 
help Romeo endure his trials. Her lover soon appears, entering 
by means of the ladder, and exclaiming: "Ah, my love!" Juliette 
cries passionately: "Oh, might I swoon to death in these arms of 
thine!" She is determined, as in Brooke and Painter, to accom- 
pany him to Mantua, if not as his wife, at least as his page. From 
this, however, she is at length dissuaded when Romeo shows her 
the inevitable misfortune which this course would occasion. He 
promises to return to Verona in three months, if in that time his 
sentence is not remitted, and by force of arms to carry her off as 
his wife. Seeing that the dawn is breaking, he takes affectionate 
leave of Juliette, who is all the more distressed at letting him go 
because she has a premonition that she shall never again see him. 
Exit Juliette. At the foot of the ladder Romeo bids a tender 
farewell to the house which has been the scene of his greatest 
happiness. 

The second scene is devoted to a monologue by Paris, from 
which we gather the information that Juliette has been promised 
to him by Capellets, who means, however, to give the count a 
chance to woo her, not wishing to force his daughter to the 
marriage, unless this be absolutely necessary. 

Following this scene, Romeo, with his servant, Pedro, is dis- 
covered bidding farewell to Verona. He compares himself to a 
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rudderless ship tossed on relentless waves, and becomes desperate 
as he reflects that he is banished forever from Juliette's sight. In 
dismissing Pedro he enjoins on him the duty of bringing frequent 
news of Juliette, and then resumes his sorrowful way to Mantua. 

In scene iv Paris informs the audience that he has failed to get 
a favorable reply from Juliette, but that he is still hopeful. 
Capellets, appearing at this juncture, is astounded to hear of his 
daughter's attitude, and swears angrily that she shall obey him; 
nor is he diverted from this decision by Paris' dislike of any such 
compulsion. Exit Paris, and enter Juliette, who protests that she 
would gladly die to avoid this marriage. In a frenzy, however, 
her father reminds her, as in Brooke and Boaistuau, of the 
supreme authority which their ancestors, the Romans, had over 
their children, urging her thus to reconsider. He swears that if 
she does not make herself ready for the wedding on the following 
Sunday, he shall disinherit her and make her curse the day that 
she was born. Left alone, Juliette ponders mournfully over her 
sad predicament. Finally she concludes that it would be better 
for her to take her life than to be untrue to her husband. 

In scene v Friar Lourens is discovered before his cell. He is 
greatly surprised at the rumor that Juliette is about to enter into 
a second marriage, and comments on her fickleness. To him enter 
Juliette and the nurse. Bidding the latter to step aside, Juliette 
informs the friar that, unless he can find her some escape from the 
marriage, she intends to kill herself, so that her soul in heaven and 
her blood on earth may both testify to her unstained constancy. 
The sleeping-potion is then hit upon, the effect of which is to last 
forty hours. Exit friar. Juliette decides to feign willingness to 
marry Paris, and exit. 

In scene vi Capellets is sputtering to his servants, as in Shak- 
spere, about the need of wonderful preparations for the approach- 
ing wedding, but at length finds time to dispatch to Count Paris 
the news of Juliette's fortunate change of mind. The latter 
almost immediately appears, delighted at this information. 

Act V. Juliette is in her bedroom with the nurse. Asked 
whether Romeo is likely to think his mistress untrue, the nurse 
replies that Romeo shall be well content, knowing that he can 
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never again hope to possess his love. Then the nurse is dis- 
missed, and Juliette gives way to her impatience at this hollow 
conversation. After she has poured the sleeping-potion into a 
glass, she is overcome by various fears. She sees the ghost of 
Thibout, and immediately falls back in fright onto her bed. The 
ghost — for he actually appears on the stage — remonstrates with 
her for having married his deadly enemy, and promises her that 
she shall soon rot in the grave with her accursed husband. 
Juliette now fancies that thousands of spirits are plucking at her. 
So, calling upon Romeo, as in Shakspere, she drinks the potion 
and sinks away into her unnatural sleep. 

In the next scene the nurse enters to wake Juliette. But, find- 
ing her cold, she raises a cry of alarm, which causes the hasty 
entrance of Capellets and others. A doctor is summoned, and 
pronounces Juliette's death to be the probable result of melan- 
choly. This diagnosis naturally causes Capellets great remorse; 
likewise Paris, who now enters and delivers a tender lament for 
Juliette. 

The third scene is very short, being devoted to a conversation 
between Friar Lourens and Anselmus. The latter receives a 
letter which he is to deliver to Romeo at Mantua. 

At the beginning of scene iv Romeo learns from Pedro that 
Juliette is dead. Almost out of his senses, he wails his grief to 
heaven, calling upon the sun, the moon, the stars to disappear and 
to leave earth in utter darkness, now that his love is dead. He 
complains of death's injustice, by which the loveliest flower is 
plucked and the ugliest weed allowed to blossom on. Finally, 
telling Pedro to make ready for their return to Verona, he departs 
in search of poison. 

In the short fifth scene Anselmus informs the audience that he 
was so delayed on the way that he has missed Romeo. 

Then, in the final scene, we see Romeo in the act of forcing an 
entrance to Juliette's tomb. Pedro, meanwhile, afraid of seeing 
spooks, has withdrawn a little way, in hopes of falling asleep and 
of thereby dispelling his fears. In the tomb Romeo addresses 
tender words to Juliette, and, after kissing her many times, and 
after begging forgiveness of Thibout's body, he drinks the poison, 
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commends his soul to God, and dies. Juliette then awakes, but, 
finding her lord dead, she stabs herself with his sword. At this 
point Friar Lourens enters; he wakes up Pedro and from him 
learns of Romeo's mistake. In utter despair he bids Pedro tell 
the parents of the lovers what a dreadful misfortune this feud has 
led to; expresses the wish that peace may now reign between the 
two families; and resolves herewith to retire to some solitary 
place, because he feels partially guilty for this tragedy. 

So much for the general outline of this old play. Looked at 
more critically, the play shows several interesting aspects. Per- 
haps its most striking, distinctive feature is the absence of any 
great conformity to the Senecan type of tragedy. In the relic of 
an English tragedy, dating from about 1560, one would naturally 
expect to find most of the Senecan ear-marks — a continual harp- 
ing on fate and fortune, periodic moralizing, inflated rhetoric, and 
needless blood and gore.' Now, of course, the breath of fortune 
is constantly blowing across this play, veering around more and 
more into a headwind — a thing to be expected in any dramatiza- 
tion of the career of star-crossed lovers. And if this is the case 
with the Dutch play, so is it also with Shakspere's. In D, 
Romeo's "O fickle fortune! how easily canst thou change!" is 
answered in S by Juliet's " O fortune, fortune I all men call thee 
fickle." On the other hand, as we might expect, the references 
to fortune are in D more elaborate and less potent; Shakspere, 
by a terse intensity of words, has succeeded more subtly in keep- 
ing this vexing, contrary breath always in our faces. And yet, 
even in D, the cruder emphasis on fortune does not, as in many 
early plays, force this element to serve as the entire dramatic 
atmosphere. 

Other Senecan characteristics in D are truly insignificant. 
Thus there are, I believe, only two cases of moralizing. The first 
is perpetrated by the friar. After he is approached by Romeo, 
he mutters, "Blessed are those who shun the world, for by the 
love of woman man's flesh is perverted from a love of Grod, and 
led into much trouble; God's love, only, gives happiness." This 

1 Let no one suggest that these Senecan peculiarities may have been sloughed off by the 
Dutch redactor, for it was eminently on the Dutch stage that Seneca was most pilfered. 
Certainly in his other plays Struijs found it impossible to dispense with such matters. 
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harmless bit, however, is thoroughly in character. The other 
case occurs in the scene in which Thibout and Capellets are dis- 
cussing the satisfaction given to a father by a son, compared to 
that afforded by a daughter. Although carried to some length, 
the conversation is prompted, not by a love of moralizing for 
moralizing's sake, as in the typical Senecan play — in Gorhoduc, 
Tancred and Gismunda, etc. — being rather the author's device to 
bring out dramatic irony; for immediately after the scene the 
audience beholds Romeo and Juliette in the act of being married. 
These two cases are quite different from the insistent accumula- 
tion of ethical doctrines found in other English tragedies com- 
posed in the fifteen sixties, and even later. 

In the matter of inflated rhetoric this drama sins also but two 
or three times. The biggest blot in this respect results from 
Romeo's ravings upon getting the false information about Juliette. 
Here he goes out of his head and rants, invoking everything in 
the universe, including the furniture of heaven and hell. 

As for the "horrors," so amply precedented by Seneca, the 
play shows here, too, more fastidiousness than was usual. There 
is no needless flaunting of blood. Take, for example, the fatal 
encounter between the two hostile factions. In Boaistuau it 
becomes so fierce that arms and legs are severed, and the street 
runs blood — a spectacle fairly hard to represent on the stage, I 
admit. Still, here was a good chance for your true lover of 
Seneca to start his hacking. Yet in D, as in S, when the fight is 
ended, only Romeo's boon-companion and Thibout are discovered 
to be dead. Even the ghost of Thibout who appears to Juliette 
just before she takes the potion, is not a dripping apparition from 
Acheron, provided with power to sway her destiny, being rather a 
symbolized embodiment of Juliette's own imaginings. No, assur- 
edly, D is far from being a typical Senecan play; its flavor of 
romance is left almost unpolluted. 

Nor is this exceptional freedom from such fashionable sensa- 
tionalism to be ascribed to any recondite cause. The reason lies 
rather, it seems to me, in the sheer dramatic feeling found in the 
original story. What other pre-Shaksperian romantic tragedy is 
based upon a story of similar possibilities? Let us glance at a 
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few notable examples. Gorboduc emerged from a congeries of 
nnromantic fable. Tancred and Gismunda was damned at the 
outset in a hideous plot; so, too, the early Titus Andronicus plays. 
Even The Spanish Tragedy, excellent as it is, has, mixed up in 
the fabric of its plot, a deal of curious psychological jugglery. 
Quite different the story of Romeo and Juliet. Once arrived in 
western Europe, it served as a choice morsel for such talented 
men as Luigi da Porto, Bandello, and Boaistuau. Owing to 
repeated remolding at their hands it at length became easily con- 
vertible into excellent dramatic form. 

But though differing so much from the usual tragedy of about 
1560, the play affords almost equal contrast to Shakspere's drama. 
It is, for example, a thoroughly "bewept" play. Juliette says at 
one place: "Oh, might I shed so many tears that my heart would 
break!" In Shakspere, on the contrary, the love of the two is a 
flame by which their tears are drunk dry ; grief leaves the lovers 
parched and panting, incapable of the relief which tears are wont 
to offer. Not when they are together on that last night, in the 
rare, pure atmosphere of their passion, do tears come — love like 
theirs creates an almost silencing awe — but only upon descending 
from this elevated realm to a denser, stupider, and more irritating 
plane. Then Lady Capulet may well say: "Evermore weeping 
for your cousin's death?" 

Similarly Shakspere has employed an exaggeration for pur- 
poses of art which one fails to discover in D. The world in which 
these Shaksperian lovers live and adore is almost infinitely 
removed from the sphere of those who would check them. Like- 
wise the world of Juliet's father is made over petty and selfish. 
With the contrast thus sharpened, the principal scenes in the play 
seem adequately motivated. Our sympathy is so strongly with 
Juliet, both because her love exceeds that of any other girl in 
the world, and because her father becomes so childish in his con- 
duct toward her that even the nurse is justified in reproving him. 
The older play, on the contrary, tends far more toward realism, or 
perhaps better literalness, and therefore affords no such supreme 
motives for action. We are certain that Juliette's love is tremen- 
dous, though not all-surpassing, because we have seen her much 
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with her lover, yet always displaying a more terrestrial, a more 
usual, passion than Shakspere's heroine. Like this latter char- 
acter, she, too, to be sure, loves tenderly, unsordidly, and even 
poetically. Awaiting her lover the night before his departure, 
she soliloquizes thus: 

Diana, thou light divine! withdraw but for a little, and cover thy 
beams with black clouds, that my dear husband may fearless come to me 
this night. Hinder not by thy bright rays om- final meeting, nor pile 
yet higher our heap of woes. 

Then comes a very human touch. Overcome by the terror of the 
situation, she wishes for the moment that she had never seen 
Romeo; but instantly her love for him returns with a rush, and 
she exclaims: 

Where can my dear love be? My heart begins to fear that something 
has happened to him on the way, for grief follows hard upon grief. 
What do I hear? Oh, if it were only my dearest! 'Tis he! I hear his 
voice. 

Romeo enters by the ladder with the greeting, "O my love!" to 
which Juliette replies "Oh, might I swoon to death in these arms 
of thine!" Here, no doubt, is real earthly passion, alternately 
thrilling and despairing. The delirium of Juliette's "'Tis he!" 
and of her last remark is not to be denied. But where Shakspere 
by the use of contrast, heightened by exquisite poetry, has created 
two imperishable lovers, the other author, in intensifying the 
original story, has been content to describe more nearly what he 
saw about him — a pair of pure but mundane lovers, whose most 
exalted utterances go lowly, by the ground, compared to the rap- 
tures of those other two. 

Art suffers also for the sake of literalness in the case of one 
other character in D — Paris. In Shakspere's drama he serves 
primarily as a dramatic device— as a gentlemanly and unobjection- 
able cause of Juliet's desperate extremes. A few swift strokes 
succeed in giving him flesh and blood, owing to the great 
emotional value of the pitiable situation into which he is forced 
by the story. In D, on the other hand, he is needlessly elabo- 
rated. His frequent monologues bring out insistently what the 
audience readily ascribes to him in Shakspere — -a gentle, concilia- 
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tory disposition, colored by a stanch friendship for the Capellets ; 
and also partially divert the absorbing interest of the central 
theme by overemphasis on his passion for Juliette. Credence on 
the audience's part in the genuineness of his love is, to be sure, 
clinched by this method. Thus, for example, when Juliette is 
discovered on the morning of the wedding supposedly dead, and 
it is believed that her death was occasioned by her aversion to the 
marriage, Paris' penitence and remorse ring true and tender, 
because his frequent appearances on the stage have given ample 
proof of his great love for her. Shakspere, however, chose the 
much more artistic and dramatic method in postponing any great 
display of feeling on Paris' part until the end of the tragedy, 
when, by inserting a new incident into the story, he has him bear 
flowers by night to Juliet's tomb, and then lay down his life 
beside her. 

In other cases, however, where a literal characterization was in 
no way prevented by reasons of art, Shakspere has, of course, 
beaten the older author at his own game. Indeed, we find in D 
only two characters, besides those already mentioned, who are 
given any color above that which they possessed already in Boais- 
tuau. These are Phebidas and Jacomo, who correspond to 
Mercutio and Benvolio. Although not coming to within hailing 
distance of Shakspere's character, Phebidas is, to be sure, given a 
truly heightened personality. He is gay, dashing, fickle in 
matters of love, and recklessly brave. Like Mercutio, he fights 
the Capellets conscientiously, until he is killed. Jacomo is done 
with fewer strokes, though he is brought out with sufficient clear- 
ness to serve as a perfect contrast to Phebidas. Other characters, 
in D, as I have just indicated, can scarcely be distinguished from 
their prototypes in Boaistuau. 

My remaining study of D can perhaps be conveniently blended 
with an attempt to bring out Shakspere's chief indebtedness to 
the other play; first for certain general effects, and second for 
numerous details. At the outset it should be stated that for the 
management of his central theme Shakspere owes but little ; par- 
ticularly if this be judged by degree and not by amount. For 
although the real problem in both plays is that imposed essentially 
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by the story — a study of elemental passion — the success with 
which this is worked out varies tremendously. Shakspere, by 
supreme adequacy of imagination, presents a conspicuous develop- 
ment even in this limited, unintellectual sort of love. Particularly 
noticeable is this in the character of Juliet. At the start it is the 
superficial thrills of love at first sight; in the orchard scene, the 
pure lyric of a singing heart; later, where she is pondering 
expectantly over the marriage-night — the first stirrings of com- 
plete womanhood; in her farewell to Romeo — her "faint alarms" 
have become dark presentiments ; and finally, when she drinks the 
sleeping-potion, there is absolute realization of the power of love. 
In other words, there grows in Juliet's heart a gradual deepen- 
ing, even sophistication, of feeling, though reinforced but by very 
little conscious thought. In D, as one might expect, such a beau- 
tiful progress in pure instinct is not to be found. But there is 
nevertheless a great superiority in this respect to the achieve- 
ments of Boaistuau and Brooke. New situations are added, or 
new suggestions for old situations are roughly sketched. Thus 
in the orchard scene there is some attempt at lyric utterance; 
likewise, when Juliette is awaiting Romeo in her chamber, her 
feeling is shown at least to be extremely intense. Similarly, too, 
she is possessed by dire presentiments when she says good-by to 
Romeo. Even in the sleeping- potion scene, where in general 
there is a close following of Boaistuau, Juliette gives a supreme 
touch to the force of her love, when her imaginings become too 
dreadful, by calling upon the name of Romeo, even as in Shak- 
spere, and by drinking the potion to him. Certainly we here 
observe the central theme of the story sufficiently revised to show 
that the author of the older play had for his time no little psycho- 
logical penetration; enough, indeed, to attract the attention of 
Shakspere, and to stimulate his analytical faculty. 

Another element of Shakspere's artistry may perhaps also be 
somewhat indebted to the older play — the atmosphere of the 
tragedy. In any case, it will not be uninstructive to compare the 
two plays from this point of view. In the story itself, as it is 
found in Boaistuau, and also in Brooke, there is, to be sure, an 
inherent inevitability which, on the face of it, makes for tragedy. 
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But this in D is naturally heightened, first by dint of the dramatic 
form, and second by conscious devices inserted to this end. Thus 
the feud between the two families is emphasized by vivid scenes 
showing the intense feeling of both factions. The day after 
Romeo's reckless appearance at the house of his enemy, Capellets, 
Thibout, and Count Paris are discovered discussing this bit of 
effrontery. The anger of Thibout in particular is not to be 
restrained; despite the rebukes of his uncle, he solemnly vows to 
repay this insult. Similarly before the fatal encounter, a scene 
is furnished to reveal the plot in the making with which Capellets' 
faction are to be revenged upon their enemies. Then follows, 
before the actual meeting of the two sides, a swaggering scene in 
which the Montesches, some of them half drunk, are defiantly 
parading the streets. With the emphasis so prominently put 
upon the discord between these families, no reader of the play can 
for a moment look forward to a happy, peaceful union of the two 
lovers. Shakspere, realizing the need of such emphasis, for the 
purpose particularly of atmosphere, as usual outdid the older play 
by placing one of these factious scenes at the very beginning of 
his drama. 

But, though given some few hints for certain elements of the 
atmosphere, Shakspere managed the dominant element almost 
independently. I mean the lyric aroma which exhales from the 
poetry. It is undoubtedly this which has often made the Romeo 
and Juliet seem essentially a poem rather than a play. At all 
events, it elevates the love of these two, though, strangely enough, 
without taking them out of character, into a unique atmosphere, 
so far above the realm of the usual that one seems here to have 
the apotheosis of love rather than love itself. That, on the other 
hand, D wholly lacks poetic buoyancy is not true; for I have 
already pointed out numerous conceits from which in their ori- 
ginal English form Shakspere apparently got potent suggestions. 
More than this, however, cannot be said. The difference of poetic 
atmosphere in the two dramas is that of heaven and earth. 

As to more specific, more tangible suggestions taken by 
Shakspere from the older play, a few words may be said by way 
of summary. From it he got not only hints for frequent, detached 
conceits; he elaborated consecutive speeches and dramatic devices. 
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Thus he drew on it for Romeo's impression of Juliet. "O, she 
doth teach the torches to bum bright!" etc. (I, v, 46 ff.) ; for 
much of the orchard scene (II, ii) ; for Tybalt's anger and Capu- 
let's restraining words (I, v, 56flf.); for the arrangement and 
some of the phrasing of the scene in which Romeo first interviews 
the friar (II, iii) ; for the special scene at the cell devoted to com- 
passing the marriage (II, vi) ; for the management of the fatal 
encounter in which Mercutio and Tybalt are killed (III, i) ; for 
the first part of III, ii, where Juliet is impatiently waiting for 
night and for Romeo; for Romeo's dismal time at the friar's cell 
(III, iii) ; for a large portion of the scene in which he says fare- 
well to Juliet (III, v) ; for the spirited ending of III, v — Juliet's 
conversation with the nurse ; and finally for Romeo's apostrophe to 
death at Juliet's tomb (V, iii). No inconsiderable indebtedness. 
In conclusion, some mention should, I suppose, be made of 
the bearing of D on the 1591 ( ?), 1597, and 1599 forms of Shak- 
spere's play. Unfortunately, the consideration of this matter 
yields nothing very illuminating. One may say, to be sure, that 
those lines and scenes in S which show indebtedness to D were 
undoubtedly among the earliest features of the play. Yet this 
inference still leaves the 1591 ( ?) version practically undiscovered. 
It casts, however, a faint ray of light on the nature of the first 
two quartos ; enough, indeed, to confirm the now prevalent opinion 
that the First Quarto was surely based on a cut-down, acting copy, 
since some of the additional matter in the Second Quarto proves, 
in the light of D, to have been previously composed. 

Harold de Wolf Fuller 

Harvard University 

APPENDIX 
I 

Various attempts have been made to establish borrowing by Shakspere 
from Luigi Groto's Hadriana, a play based chiefly on Da Porto's novel. 
The resemblance upon which this case really hangs is the part played 
by the nightingale. In Shakspere (III, v, 1-3) Juliet says: 

Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day: 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear. 
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The corresponding scene in the Italian play offers an only vaguely similar 
reference. Latinus, the hero, upon leaving Hadriana observes that the 
nightingale is singing plaintive notes in sympathy with their woes: 

S'io non erro, 6 preBBO il far del glome. 
Udite 11 rosslgnuol, che con noi desto, 
Con noi geme fra 1 spin!.' 

But that these lines probably exerted no direct influence on Shakspere 
is brought out by a like allusion to the nightingale in D. Here, standing 
below Juliette's window on the marriage night, Bomeo rhapsodizes as 
follows (E2ro): 

blessed night! thou hast more joy In store for me than ever the sun did 
grant. The moon looks down and shimmers through the air; and with her 
stars she seems to smile in gladness at my approaching bliss. The nightingale, 
rejoicing more than is her wont, sings deliriously of my happy lot; and a 
sweet breeze comes to greet me, to be a sharer of my joys. 

To this instance in D the lines in the Italian play bear a closer 
resemblance than to Shakspere's use of the nightingale. Hence, if there 
be any need at this point of ascribing indebtedness, one may say that the 
author of the English original of D got his suggestion for the nightin- 
gale from Groto, and in turn passed it on to Shakspere. 

II 

In the British Museum Library, included in folios 242-49, 251, 252 of 
the Sloane MSS No. 1775, there is an unpublished fragment of a Borneo 
and Juliet play in Latin. No descriptive account of this fragment, so 
far as I know, has ever been given; and it is little wonder, for the hand- 
writing of the author is such an illegible, crossed-out scrawl that one is 
likely to think more than twice before attempting to decipher it. Mr. 
Hazlitt mentions the play very briefly: 

Mr. Halli well's "Dictionary of Old Plays," 8o, 1860, takes no notice of the 
Latin play on this favourite story anterior to Shakspere's, and also in all 
probability to Brooke's novel, of which a fragment is in Sloane MS, 1775. It 
is not likely, however, to have served Shakspere.^ 

Mr. Gollancz, too, devotes about four lines to it, in which he says that it 
is "evidently the exercise of a Cambridge student, but the MS belongs, 
I think, to the beginning of the seventeenth century."^ Since there 
seems to be divergence of opinion concerning the fragment, perhaps I 
may be permitted to describe it at some length.* 

1 See J. C. Walker, Memoir on Italian Tragedy (London, 1799), pp. 50 £E. I have reviewed 
Walker's list of resemblances, and find only this point about the nightingale at all striking. 

^Shakespeare^s Librai-y, Vol. I, p. 58. 

^Larger Temple edition (London, 1900), Vol. IX, introduction to Romeo and Juliet. 
'Through the courtesy and expert ability of Mr. A. Hughes-Hughes, of the British 
Museum Library, I was able to get a transcript of this play. 
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Composed in iambic verses of six feet, with choruses, the play 
narrates, usually with the utmost baldness, the fortunes of the lovers 
from the time of the banquet to the scene in which Romeo flees to the 
friar's cell. Although the order of the folios is badly confused — in one 
case a folio is inverted — the sequence of events is not difficult to deter- 
mine. In a scene between Philophilus (Mercutio) and Romeus, the 
setting of which is uncertain, the charms of Juliett are highly extolled, 
and Romeus is advised by his friend to press the suit. Hereupon the 
object of their talk enters, and Romeus declares that he should be the 
happiest of mortals if he could win her love. A gratulatory chorus 
follows. Puer, also called Servus, discloses to his master Juliett's 
identity. Romeus is of course horrified. 

In the next scene comes Juliett's turn for enlightenment, where she 
learns of her lover's parentage from Nutrix; she expresses her despair in 
about forty lines, comparing herself in turn to Dido, Phyllis, and Medea. 
Then follows the dialogue between Romeus and Juliett in the orchard, 
at the end of which Romeus volunteers to seek assistance from Sacerdos. 
A chorus ensues, invoking the gods to aid this mission. After due 
persuasion by Romeus the priest agrees to marry the lovers, believing 
that the union may possibly settle amicably the feud between the 
Montagus and Capilets. Juliett, so as to have a go-between for herself 
and Romeus, makes the nurse her confidante, who, though horrified at 
first, at length agrees to help on the marriage. She is at once sent to 
fetch a message from Romeus. Another scene discloses her in the 
lover's presence, where, after learning his pleasure, she proceeds to 
babble of Juliett's youth, until she is cut short and dismissed with a 
generous tip. Returned home, she keeps Juliett in uncertainty as to 
the message, while she at some length sings the lover's praises. The 
chorus expounds the wisdom of a lover's being lavish with his gold, if he 
wishes to shape fortune to his liking, and adds the information that the 
priest is this day to perform the wedding ceremony. 

Then comes dialogue between Servus and Nutrix, in which the rope 
ladder is arranged for and the hope expressed that nothing may interfere 
with the joys of the marriage-night. Philophilus congratulates Romeus 
upon his good fortune, for Juliett is at length his. Romeus enjoins 
secrecy. Enter Nuntius, announcing that hostilities have been renewed 
between the two families, and that Tybalt is thirsting for Romeus' 
blood. Hereupon Romeus is urged to come to the support of the Mon- 
tagus. The duel follows, and Tybalt dies, declaring that he has deserved 
his fate. Two of the Capilets call for vengeance on Romeus. The grief 
of Tybalt's uncle. Two of the Montagus attempt to excuse Romeus; 
Princeps, however, sentences him to banishment. The chorus bewails 
the fortune of the young lovers. 
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Juliett, upon hearing of Tybalt's death, at first upbraids Romeus in 
her own mind, and then excuses him. Nutrix, desiring to cheer her, 
volunteers to get word of Romeus from Sacerdos. The final scene of the 
fragment is laid at the cell, where Romeus first hears of the judgment 
pronounced upon him. The comforting priest succeeds only partially 
in holding in restraint Romeus' ravings. 

As to the date of this Latin play, Mr. Gollancz is apparently justified 
in placing it as late as the seventeenth century. At all events, the state 
of the case is as follows: The many corrections and alternative readings 
in the fragment seem to indicate that it was written down by the author 
himself, and not merely copied, subsequent to its composition, by some 
clerk. Of this, I think, there can be little doubt. Now, it so happens 
that in certain adjacent fragments, which — to judge from the handwrit- 
ing — were certainly composed by the same person, there are references 
to seventeenth-century characters. They occur in two poems which 
occupy the folios 24&-250b. The first poem, which is imperfect at the 
beginning, ends with these lines: 

For there is coming out a booke 

Will spoile Joseph Barnesius 

I th' sale of Rex Platonicus. 

And in the second poem, which is entitled "A Cambridge Madrigall 
Confuting the Oxford ballade that was sung to the tune of Bonny Nell," 
we find equally significant lines : 

And at his speech he snarles 

Because he forg'd a word and cal'd 

The Prince most Jacobd Charles. 

Singularly enough, these two references supplement each other beauti- 
fully. For Joseph Barnes, as is well known, was a printer to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, who published from 1585 to 1618. And in the British 
Museum Library there is a Latin treatise called Rex Platonicus, which 
was written by Sir Isaac Wake; the title-page of the third edition, 1615, 
reads as follows: 

Rex Platonicus; eive, De Potentissimi principis Jacob! Britanniarum 
Regis, ad illustrissimam Academiam Oxoniensem, adventu, Aug. 27, An. 1605. 
Narratio ab Isaaco Wake, Publico Academiae ejusdem Oratore, tunc temporis 
Conscripta, nunc iterum in lucem edita, multis in locis auctior & emendatior. 
Editio tertla, Oxoniae. Excudebat Josephua Barnesius, Academiae Typo- 
graphus, 1615. 

Here, then, we have a reference to an oration which was delivered 
August 27, 1605, and published shortly afterward. Of course, it would 
be hazardous to say that the Latin play was written the same year in 
which these other two fragments were composed. But it seems pretty 
certain that it was a student's exercise, and that, therefore, even though 
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allowance be made for the student's residence at Cambridge, it was 
written subsequently to Shakspere's play. 

The direct source of this Latin play is a matter which can also, I 
think, be determined with a fair amoimt of certainty. Apparently Haz- 
litt had not examined the play when he stated that it possibly antedated 
Brooke's poem. Let the reader observe the following parallelisms, taken 
from these two versions of the story : 

Sacerdos. Mortis timorem principle sententia 

Expuleit omnem; recipe laetitiam, precor: 
Concessa vita est, exul at patria tua 
Carebis. 

Thy hope, quoth he, [Friar to Romeus] ie good, daunger of death ie none, 
But thou Shalt live, and doe full well. In spite of spltetull tone. 
This onely payne for thee was erst proclaymde aloude, 
A banished man, thou mayst thee not within Verona shroude.' 
Romeus. Utinam antequam me mater in lucem edidit 
Aluitque, saevae nostra lacerassent ferae 
Viscera, sive uUa caede perlissem Innoceni;! 
The time and place of byrth he fiercely did reprove. 



He wished that he had before this time been borne, 

Or that as soon as he wan light, his life he had torlorne.^ 

Then, in the scene in which the nurse visits Romeus to learn the plans 
which he has made for the marriage, after getting his instructions, she 
exclaims: 

Caput facetum. Prosperum dent exitum 

Superi. Quid unquam posset inventum pejus (?)' 

Callidius omnis nota fraus amantibus, 

Excogitare tale praetextu pio! 

Pietatis umbra facile nostis providam 

Pallere parentem suspicantem nil minus. 

Si muta (?) placeat reliqua committas mihi, 

Ut venia detur ipsa commentum dabo: 

Quod aureas reliquit incomptas comas, 

Lasciva vel quod somniavit somnium, 

Vel temere amoribus otium sumpsit suum; 

Ad templa mater facilis accessum dabit 

Die statuto. Chara — (?) semper fuit: 

O quam juvaret illud aetatis meae 

Meminisse tempus, quo mea infans ubera 

Tenella suxit: (?) audivi brevi 

Lallare linguam saepe ventiliquos sonos. 
1 Op. cit., p. 131. 2 Op. cit., p. 133. 

3 A question mark indicates that the MS reading is either illegible or extremely doubt- 
ful ; the number of these question marks will perhaps serve as well as anything to show the 
provoking condition of the MS. 
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Quoties tenella posteras partes manu 

Irata tetigi, et occisum taetis dedi, 

Laetata potius (?) quam ore lascivi senis. 
Now by my truth (quoth she) God's blessing have your hart, 
For yet in all my life I have not heard of such a part. 
Lord how you yong men can such crafty wiles devise, 
If that you love the daughter well, to bleare the mothers eyes. 
An easy thing it is, with cloke of holines. 
To mocke the sely mother that suspecteth nothing lesse. 
But that it pleased you to tell me of the case. 
For all my many yeres perhaps, I should have found it scarse. 
Now for the rest let me and Juliet alone; 
To get her leave, some feate excuse I will devise anone; 
For that her golden lockes by sloth have been unkempt. 
Or for un wares some wanton dreame the youthfuU damsell drempt. 
Or for in thoughts of love her ydel time she spent. 
Or otherwise within her hart deserved to be shent. 
I know her mother will in no case say her nay; 
I warrant you she shall not fayle to come on Saterday. 
And then she sweares to him, the mother loves her well; 
And how she gave her sucke in youth, she leaveth not to tell. 
A prety babe (quod she) it was when it was yong; 
liord how it could full pretely have prated with its tong! 
A thousand times and more I laid her on my lappe. 
And clapt her on the buttocke soft, and kist where I did clappe. 
And gladder then was I of such a kisse forsooth. 
Than I had been to have a kisse of some old lechers mouth.' 

When the nurse comes back to Juliett we have the following: 

Jul. Altrix, profare quid feras, quonam in loco est. 

Nutrix. Beata vivas — conjugem talem tibi 

Non ipsa sospes Troja non Priamus daret, 
Virtute clarum, genere nobilem suo: 
Amplum merentur candidi mores decus. 

Jul. Nota haec statutum nuptiis tempus refert (?). 

Nutrix. Subitum doloris gaudium causa est novi. 

Jul. Omitte nugas; perage mandatum cito. 

Good newes for thee, my gyrle, good tidings I thee bring. 
Leave oflf thy woonted song of care, and now of pleasure sing. 
For thou mayst hold thy selfe the happiest under sonne. 
That in so little while, so well so worthy a knight hast woone. 
The best yshapde is he, and hast the fayrest face, 
Of all this town, and there is none hath halte so good a grace: 
So gentle of his speche, and of his counsell wise. 



Tell me els what (quod she [Juliet]) this evermore I thought; 
ipp. cit., pp. 102, 103. 
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But of our mariage say at once, what aunswer have you brought? 
Nay soft, quoth she, I feare your hurt by sodain joye; 
I list not play quoth Juliet, although thou list to toye.^ 

Although the text of the above Latin quotations is doubtful in places, 
still I think the reader will readily admit that the author has done little 
more than paraphrase the corresponding lines in Brooke's poem. Certain 
it is that neither Painter nor Boaistuau gives any hint for such senti- 
ments; and, so far as I have been able to judge, the student also com- 
posed his play without betraying any knowledge whatsoever of Skakspere.'' 

Only as a ctiriosity, therefore, can this youthful performance still 
excite the interest of the student of the drama. Nevertheless, I have 
thought it worth while to discuss at some length the question of its date 
and provenience, so as to clear away, if possible, the vague doubts as to 
these matters which have hitherto beset every commentator of Romeo 
and Juliet. 

ipp. cit., p. 104. 

2 On the margin of folio 251b is written "descriptio Romei p. 172." This reference might 
perhaps bo employed to confirm my statement that the direct source of the play was 
Brooke's poem. Unfortunately, the first edition of this poem has not been accessible to me ; 
and even that edition might not decide this matter, since the student may have had recourse 
!bo Brooke in some collection of iK)ems which is no longer extant. 
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